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The aircraft industry made its first great strides in 
development during the war years 1914-18, and the 
assumed need for military air power has been the chief 
nurse of aviation ever since. The war-inflated industry 
strove to find an outlet for its activities in the develop- 
ment of civil aviation; but the public has wanted to 
fly very little—at the price, in cash and risk. It was 
offered the use of a costless ubiquitous highway, but 
one with so few places for getting on and off. Much 
state action was necessary for progress and the trade 
and traffic are still slight. Most of the industry has 
little interest in it and finds its main or whole activity 
in equipping the Royal Air Force. Civil aviation, 
however, suffices to carry one large firm and the pioneer 
spirit continues and has added a number of small firms 
aiming chiefly at civil ends. 

The Budget Vote for airplanes, engines and spares 
in recent years has been just under £6,000,000: it has 
risen by nearly a million this year and will rise much 
more under the present policy. The value of exports 
has varied from just over £1,000,000 to just over 
£2,000,000, with an average over the last ten years 
of about £1,500,000. The Board of Trade figures do 
not discriminate between civil and military exports, 
but they will be mostly military. 

The figures of production of civil machines are not 
available, but the annual value is about £500,000. 
The rate of expenditure of Imperial Airways is about 
£200,000 a year: that of other lines is presumably 
less; and the rate of production of other than regular 
transport planes is about 250 a year, of which most 
would sell at under £1,000. The industry is mainly 
an armament industry in important unrestricted 
countries with the exception of the U.S.A. where the 
civil production has at one time predominated. In 
1929 the value of commercial production of planes 
and engines was some two and a half times the military : 
since then it has been less than, but comparable with 
‘the value of military production. 


THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
Our aircraft industry is composed of some thirty-four 
trading companies, of which many are very small. 
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The Hawker Aircraft Co, which has bought the 
Gloster Co, is now the leading aircraft manufacturer 
and is purely military. The Fairey Aviation Co, with 
a factory in Belgium, is another large constructor of 
warplanes and has recently started making engines. 
The De Havilland Co, with subsidiaries in the Dominions 
and India, produces almost exclusively for the civil 
market and has built nearly half the civil planes in 
this country. Handley Page builds military and 
transport planes. These four are public companies and 
are purely aeronautical. Vickers Ltd has two sub- 
sidiaries, Vickers Aircraft and Supermarine Aviation, 
and the Armstrong Siddeley Development Co has 
subsidiaries in Armstrong Siddeley Motors, Armstrong 
Whitworth Aircraft and A. V. Roe and Co. The Bristol 
Aeroplane Co, recently converted into a public company, 
produces airplanes and engines. Short Bros is a private 
seaplane company. Other firms of some importance are 
Westland Aircraft Works (Petters, Ltd), Blackburn 
Aeroplane and Motor Co and Boulton and Paul Aircraft. 
The chief producers of engines are Rolls Royce, 
D. Napier and Son, Bristol Aeroplane Co and Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors. This list covers about half the firms 
in the industry and most of those that work for the 
Air Ministry. There has been no state designing since 
the middle and no state production since the end of 
the war. 

Only a small part of its products are placed on the 
market at the sole expense of the industry—the small © 
planes for ‘schools, clubs. and the private owner and, 
to a less degree, transport planes. The planes for air 
lines are largely designed and supplied to contract. 
The export trade is mostly composed of repetitions of 
rather out-of-date Air Force machines supplied to the 
smaller powers. Some three-quarters of the output is 
produced under the peculiar conditions of government 
specification and contract and in co-operation with the 
Air Ministry’s technical staff. Technical progress is 
rapid and the ratio of experimental work to repetition 
is high. About a fifth of the Budget Vote for Technical 
and Warlike Stores for 1933-34 was earmarked for 
experimental work, to be spent about half and half 
by the industry and by the Ministry’s experimental 
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establishments. The Air Ministry does nearly all the 
research work: the part done by the trade consists of 
the design and construction of new planes and engines 
for trial by the Ministry. Only about a third of the 
experimental planes are reproduced in any quantity. The 
cost of experiment in any successful industry must, in 
the aggregate, be borne by the purchasers: the peculiar 
feature of this trade is that the purchaser does most 
of the experiment and bears the individual cost of each 
design and trial construction, thus decreasing the risk 
of the individual producer, and at the same time 
provides free consulting engineer’s advice. 


Arr FoRcCE RESEARCH 


The procedure in the creation of a new type for the 
Air Force starts with the issue of a specification stating 
the equipment to be carried, the “‘ performance ”’ (speed, 
climb, etc.) to be attained, the strength required of the 
structure, and any necessary special features. The 
specification, in conjunction with official handbooks, 
relieves the designer of a good deal of responsibility 
and indicates the lines of advance thought desirable 
and the extent thought possible. Outline designs are 
then received and a selection made and contracts placed 
for competitive planes. During the progress of design 
contact is maintained through a Resident Technical 
Officer and exchange of visits, and doubtful points are 
referred to the test of experiment, tests of models in 
wind tunnels or mechanical tests of parts of the struc- 
ture, while the designer has the publications and advice 
of the Royal Aircraft Establishment and the National 
Physical Laboratory at his disposal. The final product 
is tested at the Air Force station at Martlesham Heath 
or, in the case of seaplanes, at Felixstowe. A small 
number of machines of the successful design are subse- 
quently put into service for final approval, and more 
than one competitor may reach this stage if there is 
doubt in selection of the best. 

This part of the work of the industry is, of course, 
not very profitable: profits are made on mass pro- 
duction orders. Success in design, however, secures 
orders up to the limit of capacity of the factory. 
Production beyond capacity is obtained by placing 
orders with other firms. There are cogent reasons for 
producing only in the factory responsible for the design, 
but some power to check production prices by com- 
petitive tender is thereby lost unless the production 
overflows into another firm by government order. On 
the other hand, a general check can be applied from 
the prices asked by different firms for different machines. 
There is no state design or production to provide a 
check on prices. 


Arr PoLicy AND MANUFACTURE 


The product of this industry has also a different 
character from that of most industries. The predominant 
requirement in the equipment of an air force is superiority 
of performance over that of any possible enemy. Cost 
is important, especially in its effect on the rate of 
expansion of the force and replacement of its equipment, 
but it is secondary. This is clearly true of aircraft 
that is to engage in aerial combat: it is not true of 
aircraft intended to bomb centres of civil population 
in cloudy weather. It appears, however, that the 
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policy of our Air Ministry is based upon the use of 
aircraft only for direct military objectives. If it were 
held that the right use of aircraft were for bombing the 
enemy’s chief centres of population, as the first and 
perhaps decisive act of war, a large force of bombers 
and a large rate of replacement would be required at 
the outset. Taking the other view, the need is rather 
for an industry which has achieved the greatest possible 
advance in “‘ performance ’”’ and one which is capable 
of the greatest possible technical advance and expansion 
of production as the war proceeds. This seems to be 
the conception behind our policy: it may lead to 
disaster in the face of an aggressor who pursues the 
other policy ; but it is at least the more pacific. The 
industry has therefore cogent motive to improve per- 
formance, but not perhaps very cogent motive to reduce 
cost. The builder of civil planes may expand his 
market and raise his total profit by reducing costs, but 
the armament market is not very elastic in response to 
this factor. 


PRIVATE MANUFACTURE AND SOCIALIZATION 


If national air forces must continue, the organization 
for their equipment should be as efficient as possible. 
There is a demand for the nationalization of the 
manufacture of armaments from anti-Socialists as well 
as Socialists. The demand is based partly on repugnance 
to the making of profit out of engines of destruction 
and partly on the belief that armament manufacturers 
exercise an influence against peace and disarmament. 
It is faced with the objection that private manufacture 
is essential for maximum technical development, efficient 
production and rapid expansion. This contention has 
the experience of the war against it in respect of pro- 
duction and expansion, while it is evident that today 
the state shoulders the responsibility for most of the 
experimentation which is the foundation of technical 
development. It does not appear that private industry 
has any power of expansion which a state service would 
lack except to the extent that it engages in other 
activities with plant that can be switched over to arms 
production. On the contrary expansion will be aided 
by centralized direction and co-ordination. 

It is argued that competition in the world market 
stimulates progress in a private industry engaged in 
an export trade in arms. But it is plainly unwise to 
permit the export of the latest developments in arma- 
ments; in fact, the position has been stated by the 
chairman of a large aircraft firm who said that foreign 
governments will only buy planes that have been 
adopted by our Air Force and that the types sold are 
five years out of date. If this be the position, the 
export trade leads to no new products and merely 
increases the volume of output of existing designs. But 
whatever the gain in spreading overhead costs and in 
power the expansion of the export trade may give, 
this trade and the consequent gains are not inconsistent 
with nationalization. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the present 
system suffers from certain handicaps. The best 
organization would provide for the closest possible 
co-operation between the several parties concerned in 
the technical business of equipping the Air Force; the 
“Service ’ personnel which uses, maintains and repairs 
equipment ; the civil service of research, experiment, 
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testing, inspection and supervision ; and the designers 
and other engineers of the factories. In a socialized 
system it would be no simple task to get and keep the 
different types of mind, in the different circumstances 
of service, in good contact and sympathy; but the 
entry of competitive private enterprise introduces 
serious obstacles. It restricts co-operation between the 
units of the industry, whose several ideas and discoveries 
tend to be jealously guarded trade secrets, at least for 
a time, whereas they are often of universal or comple- 
mentary value. Fortunately many inventions come 
from the public service and are at once free to all. 
Moreover secrecy, which is often important in the 
development of armaments, can be more easily kept 
inside a state organization and, as a corollary, the 
information given to designers is not always so full as 
is desirable for their work. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the best organization 
for the equipment of the Air Force would take the form 
of a Corps of Aircraft Constructors—containing experi- 
menters, designers and production engineers—staffing 
appropriate parts of the Ministry, experimental stations 
and the factories which the state would take over from 
the industry. The head of the Corps should hold a 
civilian seat on the Air Council. Air Force officers 
and men should be seconded for service with the Corps 
and aircraft constructors attached to the Air Force for 
periods. Air Force technical training should be closely 
associated with the Corps. The more basic scientific 
research in relation to aeronautics might best be con- 
ducted under the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and closely related to aeronautical education ; 
but some interchange of personnel would again be 
desirable. There should be committees on experiment 
and design composed of appropriate air officers and 
constructors. The Corps should be responsible for all 
experiment and design in peace and war, but it should 
make plans for the use of civil aircraft and other 
engineering works for production to meet a war 
emergency. 

There would be no difficulty in taking over the plant 
and personnel of the aircraft industry as a whole. The 
units are distinct and purely aeronautical. In taking 
over only the works required for the Air Force, the 
De Havilland and the small firms would be excluded 
as purely civil: there would remain the problem of the 
civil production of such factories as Handley Page, 
Armstrong Whitworth and Short Bros. and the question 
of the separation of engines for civil and military use. 
The writer believes that civil aviation would benefit 
from becoming divorced from the Air Ministry except 
for such contact as would be maintained through pro- 
fessional societies and a research service that would 
serve both. The question then arises as to the 
desirability of nationalizing the production of civil 
aircraft also, and the potential military value of civil 
aircraft demands attention. The transport plane is 
immediately useful for indiscriminate bombing of cities 
in cloudy weather, or with an effective escort, and for 
staff and other transport purposes. It is not very 
readily converted to a gun-protected bomber; but 
civil planes can be designed to facilitate conversion. 
Certainly the possession of a large commercial fleet 
adds greatly to the danger from a power prepared to 
adopt indiscriminate bombing. It follows that any 
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trade in transport planes may be a virtual arms 
traffic. 

A Socialist, if he believes that civil air transport 
has great potential usefulness, will agree to the early 
nationalization of an industry and service that is 
struggling so painfully into existence and is so much 
subsidized. Others may accept nationalization with 
misgivings as to the possible cramping of development 
by governmental shackles, but on a balance of advan- 
tages, in view of the potential military value of the 
civil plane. The production of the small privately or 
club owned plane is in a different category, and if it is 
not a source of military danger, private companies 
might be left producing planes of not more than one 
ton all-up weight; but the hypothesis is not beyond 
question. 

It would seem best to take over the whole industry, 
to rationalize it gradually from its excessive multiplicity 
of units and sort it out into separate military and civil 
systems. This should be done by the Air Ministry in 
conjunction with a Civil Aircraft Production Board 
which would take the civil side over from the Ministry. 
By this course the owners would seem likely to get the 
fairest treatment, though the state would be purchasing 
some redundant plant. At the same time our air 
transport services should be combined under a public 
air transport board which could form part of any 
socialized transport system. We should then have set 
our house in order and be the more ready to enter an 
international aviation system. During the transitional 
period civil users would be supplied by the Corps of 
the Air Ministry through the Civil Aircraft Production 
Board. 

It has been assumed in this discussion that military 
planes should be regarded as armaments and it has been 
argued that nationalization of the industry, as an arms 
industry, is desirable from every national point of 
view. The best definition is that which says that an 
article becomes an armament when it passes through a 
process that destines it exclusively for war purposes, 
and the military plane falls under this definition; but 
the engine may be exempt as equally suitable for civil 
or military craft. The civil plane could be exempted 
if it were not for the export trade and the difficulty of 
ensuring that it has and will always be retained for 
purely peaceful purposes. In all the circumstances it 
would seem foolish to make exception of the engine 
which may clearly have undesirable sales pressure 
behind it. 

Civil aviation has been a slow grower, even in the - 
U.S.A. where it has grown much faster than here. It 
is advancing more rapidly now and has, no doubt, a 
big future before it. Planes are rather expensive, but 
that is only to be expected when our annual output is 
only about 250, and a big fall in price will follow increased 
production. But for any great development of private 
flying or taxi work, a great public outlay on the pro- 
vision of aerodromes is necessary. The future of 
regular internal services in this small island is somewhat 
doubtful : air lines should be conceived on a continental 
or world basis. We may look forward to a big national 
aircraft industry. The production of planes has many 
affinities with the motor car trade and with small boats 
and, in a Socialist economy, we should find them closely 
associated, 
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BRITISH AND WORLD TRADE AND PRODUCTION 


Table 1 General Index Numbers of Industrial Production 


Average First QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-9 1932 1933 1934 1935 


Britain ... 
U.S.A. ... 
Germany 
France ... chs 
Japan ... 
Sweden... 


Table 2 Buliding 


Britain (value of 

plans passed) 152.5 
U.S.A. (contracts 

awarded) ... ot 20.5 
Germany (delivery o 

building materials) 74.0 
France ee 76.0 


Table 8 Retail Sales (values—Base 1929) 
Britain 
(Dept. Stores, 
Chain & Co-ops.) 
U.S.A. 
(Dept. Stores, 
Chain & Mail 
Order) ... Aaa 
Germany ... 


Table 4 Foreign Trade—Retained Imports ({m. sterling) 


Average 
Quarterly First QUARTER OF YEAR 
1928-9 1932 1933 1934 1935 


Britain .., 165.0 

US AL. 102.3 

Germany 92.7 

France ... 73.6 

Japan ... 41.0 
World ...| 1659.0 | 979.0 


The process of internal economic recovery in the 
principal industrial countries continues, at a slower 
pace now, it is true, than in 1933 and 1934, but it 
remains the dominant feature of the world situation. 
The handful of countries remaining on the Gold Standard 
are not sharing in this improvement, and the agricul- 
tural countries of the world still suffer, not unemploy- 
ment, but an exceptionally low standard of living. 
In the industrial countries the revival has been mainly 
internal; the recovery in international trade has been 
relatively slight. 

At the moment the economic troubles of France 
hold the stage. Readers of this Journal will remember 
that over a year ago we foretold that France’s worst 
financial troubles were still to come. Adherence to 
the Gold Standard, in a world where nearly all other 
countries have abandoned it, has forced on France a 
tremendous and persistent deflation. French wholesale 
prices have been nearly halved during the last few 
years, and now at last have been brought into equilibrium 


Table 5 Foreign Trade—Exports (£m. sterling) 

Average 

Quarterly First QUARTER OF YEAR 

1928-9 1932 1933 1934 1935 

ritain ... eee ° c 5 . 

UO SrAvedc .-| 261.8 | 128.2 95.0 | 101.9 
Germany of 154.9 | 106.2 83.1 83.5 
France ... --| 102.7 59.4 52.5 57.2 


Japan 47.9 23.4 22.3 27.2 


873.0 


Table 6 Food 
Average 
1927-29 1932 1933 1934 1938 


First QUARTER OF YEAR 


Britain... -.| 100 76.8 69.6 68.8 70.8 
Do. (Gold) ....J — 55.4 48.7 44,4 41,8 
U.S.A. (Farm 

Products) | 100 49.5 40.7 58.8 78.6 
Do, (Gold) ...J — — 36.9 46.7 
Germany (Farm 

Products) | 100 70.4 68.5 74.5 

69.7 56.6 


Do. (Imported)| 100 


France 82.9 70.1 


Britain... 
Do, (Gold) 
WSAs ives. 
Do, (Gold) 
Germany ... 
France 


Table 8 Finished Manufactures 
Britain... .-| 100 79.5 76.6 
Do, (Gold) _ 57.3 45.2 
WU StAs sane, | 100 75.4 85.6 
Do. (Gold) .... — —_ 50.9 

Germany(all Manu- 

factures) | 100 79.4 77.5 
rts) | 100 73.7 59.2 


with English and American prices, unless the pound 


and dollar depreciate still further. French retail 
prices, however, obstinately refuse to follow wholesale 
prices. The whole situation is fraught with the greatest 
difficulties, and no one would be anxious for the post 
of economic dictator if he knew that, like the Roman 
dictators, he was going to be judged by results at the 
end of six months. 

Of the other industrial countries, Holland and 
Poland are stagnant, Germany and Italy, which are 
only nominally on the Gold Standard, are making fairly 
rapid progress in industrial production. Rapid pro- 
gress is still being made by the Scandinavian countries 
and Japan. Soviet Russia no longer supplies any 
figures, as they do not wish them to be misused by 
bourgeois statisticians. 

In America the rate of progress, if any, is very feeble. 
The amount of construction has again fallen back to 
the lowest level, and we have repeatedly pointed out 
that this is the key factor in economic recovery under 
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circumstances such as those which prevail at the present 
time. It is seen to be declining rapidly in France, 
but is still rising in Germany, largely as a result of a 
public works policy. In Britain it is at a higher level 
than ever. There is not likely to be a trade recession 
in this country at any rate during 1935, but on the 
other hand there is not likely to be much further 
improvement. 

The figures of retail sales, taken in conjunction with 
the cost of living index numbers, give us some idea of 
changes in the standards of living and of the real income 
of the various peoples. In none of the three countries 
shown are the figures representative of more than a 
fraction of retail trade, and they probably overstate 
the amount of recovery which has taken place. Allowing 
for rises in the cost of living during the last twelve 
months, they show a decline in aggregate real con- 
sumption in U.S.A. and Germany, and a slight rise in 
Britain. The remarkable increase in German industrial 
production has been entirely in capital goods and in 
munitions of war, and not at all in goods for consumption. 

Tables 4 and 5 relating to foreign trade should be 
read in connection with statistics of prices. In the 
last number of this Journal it was pointed out that 
the purchasing power of the primary producing countries 
was increasing rapidly, due not to restrictionist forcing 
up of the prices of primary products, but to the fact 
that these unfortunate peoples are taking up as rapidly 
as possible more remunerative forms of livelihood than 
agriculture. In the early stages of industrialisation 
at any rate, such countries become better and not 
worse customers for the products of the older industrial 
countries. 

The imports of the primary-producing continents 
in the aggregate in the first quarter of 1935 were £34 
millions higher than they had been two years earlier. 
British exports rose by £16 millions during this period. 
Britain has obtained the lion’s share of what extra 
trade there is going, because, as will be seen in Table 5, 
the gold price of British exports, thanks to our de- 
preciated currency, is lower than that of the principal 
rival producers. 

It will be noticed that Germany is allowing the 
price of manufactured goods to rise internally, while 
steadily forcing down export prices in the hope that 
her goods will eventually be able to compete with 
American and British goods. 

With regard to wholesale food prices, we pointed 
out in the Journal of June, 1934, that if Europe had 
been willing to purchase food from America, and 
America to take manufactured goods in exchange, 
Europe at any rate would have got a good bargain and, 
at the then rates of prices and exchanges, could have 
had food far cheaper than it costs at present in Europe. 
Both Europe and America, however, apparently con- 
sidered that such an exchange would be “‘ a bad thing ”’. 
In America the crop of restrictions sown in the last 
two years is now beginning to bear its fruit of high 
prices. The price of agricultural products has been 
forced up sharply, and America has ceased to export 
foodstuffs. The aggregate gross cash income of 
American farmers has been increased by some 25% 
above the 1932 level, but is still only 53% of their 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Table 9 Unemployment 
Nos. oF REGISTERED PERCENTAGE 
UNEMPLOYED (000) UNEMPLOYED 
Average, Average for lst Qtr |Average |Average for lst Qtr 
1929 1934 1935 | 1929 1934 1935 
Gt. Britain ...| 1,262 | 2,325 | 2,237 17.2_ 
Germany ..| 1,915 | 3,315 | 2,713 . 14.9 
France (partial) 521 | — — _ 
8.3f) 21.74 19.44 


10 377 
U.S.A. (estd) ..| 3,000) 10,0004, 


* Not fully comparable. 
+ Rough estimate. 
+ T.U. weighted percentage. 


Table 10 Employment Indices (1929= 100) 
YEARLY AVERAGES. FIRST QUARTER 
1933 1934 1934 1935 
Gt. Britain 94.8 99.2 97.5 99.0 
Germany ... aie 73.9 85.8 77.0 80.1* 
France (1930= 100) 79.1 76.7 76.9 72.2 
WiSAr ves aes 65.8 75.1 73.8 77.7 
* January—February 
Table 11 Cost of Living (1929— 100) 
FIRST 
YEARLY AVERAGES QUARTER 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 | 1934 1935 
Great Britain 85 86 
Germany Son 554 Tish Ths) 
France (1930= 100) ... 87 — 
U.S.A. or nec 


82 


Table 12 


Money and Real Wages (1929= 100) 
The figures for 1934 have been revised. 


REAL WAGES 
1933 1934 1934 1935 
; 4 Mar 


MonrEy WAGES 
1933 1934 1934 1935 


Gt. Britain (all 
trades, weekly 
rates) Sad 

Germany (all 
trades, hourly 
tates) oan 

France (Paris, 
skilled men, 
daily rates) .:. 

U.S.A. (indus- 
tries, hourly 
earnings). ... 

U.S.A. (indus- 
tries, weekly 
earnings) 
Ss. 


112 111 111 112 
104 101* 102 — 


109110 2 ee 


(all 
trades, 
monthly) 


* Provisional. 


The state of employment in Great Britain in the 
first three months of 1935 was somewhat worse than 
in the last quarter of 1934, but appreciably better 
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than in the first quarter of that year. Since March, 
1935, there has been some further improvement; but 
the rise in employment is slow in relation to the hopes 
expressed last year. At the end of March employment, 
as compared with March, 1934, was substantially better 
in building, iron and steel and engineering, and a very 
little better in coal mining; but it was rather worse 
in the cotton trades, and considerably worse in wool 
and worsted, and in some other textile trades. -The 
largest numbers out of work at the end of March were 
in coal mining (244,000), textiles (224,000), distribution 
(244,000), transport (171,000), building (161,000), public 
works contracting (127,000), and engineering (100,000). 
The percentages unemployed in these groups were, 
coal mining 24.8, textiles 18.4, distribution 12.2, trans- 
port 19.7, building 17.3, public works 46.9, and engineer- 
ing 14.4. Shipbuilding had 45.5% out of work. On 
the other hand unemployment in the printing and 
paper trades was only 8.5%, in the motor industry 
8.1%, and in commerce and finance 4.8%. Regionally, 
in comparison with March, 1934, unemployment had 
fallen in London, the South-East, the South-West, the 
Midlands, the North-West and Scotland, but had risen in 
the North-East and in Wales and Northern Ireland. 
21% of the unemployed had been out of work for 
more than a year continuously, and 53% for less 
than three months. 

Abroad, employment improved in most countries, 
except those of the gold bloc. In Germany the numbers 
unemployed were larger than in the previous quarter, 
but less than a year ago. In France employment con- 
tinued to fall off, and the government seems to have 
abandoned its attempts to promote revival by internal 
reflation while remaining on the gold standard, which 
is now more seriously endangered than at any previous 
time. In the United States the employment index is 
appreciably better than it was either in the previous 
quarter or a year before, and the amount of factory 
payrolls moved significantly upwards in February. The 
outlook however remains very uncertain, in view of the 
abandonment of the attempt to enforce the N.R.A. 
Codes and the serious delays over the new public works 
programme and the Social Security Bill. 

Movements in the cost of living have been small, 
except in the United States, where prices continue to 
rise. The table dealing with cost of living having 
been transferred to this section of the Quarterly, the 
basis has been changed in order to facilitate comparison 
with the wage figures. In view of this change I have 
included in this issue a special table showing the annual 
movements since 1929. For the U.S.A. the National 
Industrial Conference Board index has been used in 
preference to that of the Bureau of Labour, as it appears 
more promptly and at shorter intervals. For France 
1930 instead of 1929 has been taken as a base year, 
as a better index is available from 1930. Between 
1929 and 1930 the cost of living in Paris rose by 
43%: there are no figures for the whole country before 
1930. 


It will be seen that the cost of living has fallen since 
1929 less in Great Britain than in any of the other three 
countries. In France the fall in gold prices has been 
largely offset by special measures which have kept up 
prices to the agricultural producers. In Germany the 
cost of living is rising under the influence of high agrarian 
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protection ; and in the U.S.A. the special price-raising 
measures applied to agricultural produce have had a 
still more marked effect. 

Recent wage movements, as recorded in the statistics, 
have been for the most part small. In Great Britain 
there has been a tiny upward movement, mainly due 
to further progress in restoring cuts made in 1931. 
For Germany recent figures are lacking : what there are 
give clear evidence of a further small decline during the 
past few months. For France also figures are scanty ; 
but money wages seem to have been practically 
stationary since the reductions of 1931-2. There has, 
however, been a small upward movement in women’s 
wages during 1934. Real wages have risen with falling 
prices to approximately the same extent as in Great 
Britain, In the United States, the sharp fall in earnings 
during the third quarter of 1934 has been more than 
recovered ; but there is the greatest uncertainty about 
the future since the Supreme Court’s decision against 
the N.R.A. In the U.S.S.R. there has been a further 
rise in money wages since June, 1934; but there is no 
means of estimating what these changes mean in pur- 
chasing power. They have undoubtedly been accom- 
panied by considerable increases in the cost of living 
for the majority of industrial workers. 

G. D. H. Cote 


TARIFFS AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The last quarter has seen few changes of any import- 
ance. Fresh barriers to international trade have been 
erected, but to a lesser extent than in recent quarters. 
This has not been due to any considerable change of 
policy on the part of the leading world powers, but 
to the fact that they have already created so many 
restrictions that it is difficult to add further to them. 
The number of new trade treaties has also been very 
small. As was pointed out in an earlier number, most 
of the possibilities in the way of trade agreements 
have been exhausted, given the universal belief in the 
virtues of economic nationalism, the continuance of 
the gold bloc and the refusal to stabilize currencies. 


BRITISH TRADE POLICY 


A temporary agreement was followed by a more 
permanent treaty between Great Britain and Italy. 
This guaranteed to British exporters 80 per cent of 
their Italian market of the previous year. Import 
licences were recognized as being necessary for all 
imports to Italy and elaborate currency arrangements 
were made to preserve ‘‘ an equitable balance of trade ”’ 
between the two countries. 

Substantial increases in the duties on iron and steel 
products were pressed for by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation and agreed to by the British govern- 
ment in an attempt to force the Continental Iron and 
Steel Cartel to come to terms with the British industry 
for a division of the home and export markets. A 
month after the increases came into force a temporary 
agreement was reached by which the increases were 
withdrawn and the Cartel’s exports to Great Britain 
limited to 643,000 tons, the low figure for 1933. After 
further negotiations a permanent agreement was reached 
which also allotted the British industry an export 
quota. The successful conclusion of this agreement 
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with the Cartel has been greeted with high praise by 
protectionists as a justification of retaliatory tariffs. A 
rise in prices rather than an increase in production 
seems likely to be its result. 

Runciman justified his policy at the Chamber of 
Shipping’s annual banquet by stating that £28 
million of the {£30 million increased exports in 
1934 were with those countries and dominions with 
which trade agreements had been made. There is 
little doubt that so far as they go these agreements 
have contributed substantially to British trade recovery. 
Difficulties of various kinds seem likely, however, to 
prevent any extension and even threaten their con- 
tinuance in their present form. The desire of the 
British government to replace quotas by tariffs on 
agricultural imports will necessitate further astute 
bargaining. The reopening of discussions will not only 
bring out British and dominion criticisms of the existing 
treaties. Denmark, for example, is pledged to take a 
certain quantity of British coal. Recent experiments 
have proved that their railways can be run more cheaply 
. and efficiently with Diesel engines than with steam. A 
general change-over, however, has been postponed, as 
the trade agreement could not be carried out if the 
railways—by far the largest coal users in Denmark— 
ceased to be driven by steam. 


FRESH RESTRICTIONS 


There were general tariff increases in Ecuador and 
the Dominican Republic; France, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia and Lithuania raised their duties on a wide 
range of goods, chiefly luxuries. The Irish Free State 
made considerable additions to the duties on building 
materials, sugar, fruit, tea, tobacco, etc. Poland 
increased her tariffs on colonial goods and Egypt those 
on coffee, tea, tobacco, etc. Sweden and Czechoslovakia 
taxed certain cereals. 

France, Spain, Holland, the Dutch East Indies, 
Peru, Malaya and certain British crown colonies intro- 
duced quotas for new ranges of goods; Turkey revised 
her whole quota system and Greece reduced the size 
of many of her quotas. The use of the licence has been 
widely extended by France, Belgium, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland, the Irish Free State, Hungary 
and Lithuania. Licence taxes have been imposed or 
increased by Spain and France. Turkey has insisted 
that all imports should be invoiced in the metric 
system. 

Surtaxes on various imports were imposed by 
Argentina (20 per cent) and Iceland (25 per cent). 
Rumania revised her luxury and turnover taxes, placed 
compensation taxes on sugar and glucose and prohibited 
the import of certain machinery. Norway placed turn- 
over taxes on perfumes and other luxuries. Exchange 
dumping duties were placed by South Africa on certain 
Australian and Japanese goods. 

Iceland created government import monopolies for 
motor cars, electrical machinery, etc., and Germany 
for millet. These were the only government import 
monopolies set up during the quarter. Rumania 
established a new “Imports and Exports Regime” 
under which all foreign exchange resulting from exports 
was to be given up to the National Bank of Rumania. 
60-per cent of the value of all petrol exports and 40 per 
cent of that of other exports was to be used to cover 
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payments abroad on behalf of the government. Im- 
porters were to be paid with the balance received by 
the exporters. No imports were to be permitted 
without a licence. Turkey has given special favours 
to those countries having clearing agreements with her 
based upon a balance of trade or payments and to those 
whose commercial exchanges were in her favour; 
Greece has introduced regulations to control imports 
from all countries with which she had no clearing 
convention. Spain has ordered the Fomento de la 
Sericultura Nacional to buy all silk cocoons “‘ at a price 
remunerative to the producer ’’ and has diverted a 5 per 
cent ad valorem duty on all silk and rayon imports to 
finance this change. 

Canada, Australia and New Zealand all increased 
British preferences on certain categories of goods; 
South Africa gave British goods the benefit of the 
intermediate duty for a large range of goods. Chile 
and Yugoslavia made the largest tariff reductions. 
Many countries abolished duties on imports suddenly 
considered necessary, such as aircraft and Diesel engines ; 
the Italian colony of Eritrea removed all duties from 
motor lorries, spare parts, fresh fruit and vegetables— 
presumably in preparation for forthcoming events. 
France and Czechoslovakia removed or reduced certain 
licence taxes. Spain abolished some quota restrictions 
and Portugal reduced her petrol surtax. 

Uruguay placed the control of all exports under the 
Bank of the Republic. France prohibited certain exports 
without a permit ; Belgium and the Irish Free State 
imposed licences on a number of exports. The Irish 
Free State revised and extended its bounties, whilst 
Australia gave a bounty for wheat of the 1934 crop 
and for raw cotton. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Few trade treaties of any importance were concluded 
during the quarter. France concluded new or supple- 
mentary agreements with Belgium, Canada, Germany, 
Sweden, Finland and Norway. The agreement with 
Belgium aimed at preventing France from being flooded 
with cheap goods following Belgian devaluation. Apart 
from the Canadian treaty, which was somewhat wider 
in scope, the other agreements merely led to small 
tariff alterations. South Africa reached agreements 
with her two neighbours, Southern Rhodesia and 
Mozambique, whereby the contracting parties gave 
one another numerous trade privileges. 

Japan and Turkey agreed to do reciprocal trade to 
the value of £4 T. million a year; they gave one 
another M.F.N. privileges, as did Czechoslovakia and 
U.S.A. in anh agreement. In both cases exceptions 
were made in favour of close neighbours of the parties 
concerned. Agreements were also concluded between 
Belgium and U.S.A., Poland and Norway and Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania which led to some tariff cuts. 
Supplementary agreements of minor importance were 
made between Belgium and Germany, Belgium and 
Switzerland, Germany and Switzerland, and Poland 
and Estonia. Treaties between Great Britain and 
Egypt, Germany and Finland, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, Canada and New Zealand and the Irish Free 
State and Egypt were continued. France and Spain 
terminated their trade agreement. 

JoHN PARKER 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


The barometer of international politics has been 
registering stormy weather during the past three months, 
It has been a period of the enunciation of high moral 
principles interspersed with practices of a more dubious 
sort. The governments which led the Geneva resolution 
condemning German rearmament—Peter Arno’s “I 
consider your conduct, Sir, to be unethical and lousy ”’, 
irresistibly suggests itself—have all contributed their 
quota to embittering relations. Great Britain’s answer 
to the inevitable German rearmament announcements 
has been to embark on an air armaments programme of 
the most distended kind; Italy in the meantime has 
been making elaborate preparation for a struggle with 
Abyssinia; the French and the Russians have been 
indulging in an orgy of public pact-making. One hardly 
expects Hitler to be pleasant or balanced or conciliatory, 
but on the whole he has come out of the period with 
greater credit than other contemporary statesmen, who 
should have found it more easy to be wiser and calmer 
men. 

These questions of armaments and security naturally 
provide the dominating theme during the last three 
months, and the story is told at more length below. 
But there have been plenty of other happenings of a 
spectacular kind. Chief among them comes the attack 
on the “gold bloc” currencies, an attack for which 
the “‘speculator’’ is of course blamed. The Belgian 
currency has been devalued, with apparently beneficial 
results. The Danzig currency has also been devalued 
—mainly, it is suggested, because German subsidies 
to the Danzig “‘ Nazis’’ have been cut off, or sub- 
stantially reduced. Attacks on the Dutch, Swiss and 
French currencies have been repulsed, and, at the 
moment at which this is being written, M. Laval has 
just formed a new Government with a view to balancing 
the budget without increasing taxation—a programme 
more suggestive of promise than performance. Technically 
the unbalanced French budget is the biggest danger to 
the stability of the gold currencies, though ultimately 
their fate will probably be decided by the course that 
depression takes; if things go from bad to worse, 
public opinion in favour of devaluation will increase. 

Italy—like Germany—can hardly be considered a 
member of the “ gold bloc” in other than a nominal 
sense. Her position is an instructive commentary on 
the teachings of that orthodox finance which expects 
“economy ”’ at the expense of wages and social services, 
but defends military expenditure as a national necessity ; 
high taxation, deteriorating economic conditions, and 
the enormous costs—actual and prospective—in con- 
nection with the Abyssinian expedition make the 
outlook for the future a dismal one. It is difficult to 
understand the significance of the Abyssinian affair 
except in terms of an attempt to provide prestige as a 
substitute for bread-and-butter. The warfare season 
in the Ethiopian borderlands would start towards the 
end of September, and the position is disquieting in 
the extreme, because Mussolini must be aware that if 
the Italian legionaries have to be brought back from 
Africa empty-handed, there will have been neither glory 
nor bread-and-butter. Italian annoyance with Britain 
is particularly high, but the issue is as yet undecided 
and negotiations are continuing. That negotiations are 


still going on reflects credit on Mr Eden and Sir Eric 
Drummond, and it is a piece of good fortune that at a 
critical moment the British representative in Rome 
should have been an ex-Secretary General of the League 
itself. There are two possible explanations of the 
newspaper attack on Great Britain—(a) that Mussolini 
has decided to give up the project (and incidentally 
is trying to put some of the blame on us), or (b) 
that he means to go on with it and is therefore 
trying to build up an appropriate atmosphere. One can 
only hope that the first, and not the second, is the true 
explanation. 

There have been a number of developments in internal 
politics in several Mid-European countries. In 
Czechoslovakia an election has seen the South German 
Party (a Nazi party) gain 44 seats where it had none 
before, but Czechoslovakia still shows every prospect 
of maintaining her position as an outpost of democracy. 
In Hungary General Gombds has announced his decision 
to suppress the Trade Unions by turning them into 
corporative organizations. In Yugoslavia the elections 
have given the government party a small majority of 
votes (the opposition parties were working under 
conditions of enormous difficulty), but a very large 
majority of seats, for such is the constitution. Greece 
—where revolt has been thoroughly suppressed—is in 
the middle of an election. 

Outside Europe, the relations between Japan and 
China are in a most unsatisfactory state, and at the 


. moment the Japanese appear to be making demands 


of an exorbitant sort. The prospects of peace in the 
Chaco are much brighter than they have been for a 
long time past as both combatants are exhausted. 
An armistice has now been signed and future peaceful 
negotiations promised. In the United States, the 
verdict of the Supreme Court has struck a knock- 
out blow at the N.R.A. and all that it stands for, 
but the decision is so far-reaching that it has 
horrified even the right-wing opponents of the 
President. At the moment there is a campaign on 
foot to maintain N.R.A. by voluntary action—but it 
is not easy to see this maintaining the position for very 
long, although if economic recovery continues a good 
deal of the ground may be held since a period of rapidly 
increasing prosperity is not one in which the business 
man would choose to encounter strikes and industrial 
unrest. But if economic conditions take a turn for 
the worse, unrest will probably be considerable and 
much of the protection that the worker enjoys may go. 
In the long run the effect of the decisions should be to 
strengthen the hand of the more progressive element, 
and to rally support round the President. 


STRESA AND AFTER 

The announcement of German rearmament and the 
re-introduction of conscription was neither unexpected 
nor unnatural, but this breath of realism caused con- 
sternation among politicians who had been trying to 
concede Germany of grace what the Germans claimed 
as of moral right. The Stresa Conference (where Italy, 
Britain and France were represented) led to a resolution 
which dealt with a number of aspects of policy : 

1 The three Governments agreed to adopt a common 
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. line of action on the French protest to the League 
against Germany’s rearming in defiance of the 
Treaty of Versailles ; 

Eastern Pact negotiations should continue ; 
Declaration of Austrian independence confirmed ; 
Western Air Pact to be studied ; 

Pledge to continue working for arms limitation, 
and “ regretful’’ recognition that German re- 
armament has shaken disarmament projects ; 

6 Claim of Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary to re- 

armament to be considered ; 

7 Locarno re-affirmed ; 

8 “Complete agreement ’”’ to oppose any unilateral 

repudiation of treaties. 


In due course the League resolution—Denmark 
abstaining—declared that ‘‘ Germany has failed in the 
duty which lies upon the members of the international 
community to respect the undertakings which they have 
contracted ’’ and condemned the unilateral repudiation 
of international obligations. 

The heavily moral tone of this resolution—as of the 
British White Paper of some weeks previously—aroused 
indignation in Germany, whose thesis has been that 
the victorious powers had failed to redeem their pledge 
to disarm in the fifteen years since the War. 

THE FRANCO-SOVIET PACT 

The Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance was 
published on May 3. It remains in force for five years, 
and after that indefinitely, if it is not denounced by 
either party giving a year’s notice. It provides that 
if either party is threatened or in danger of aggression 
on the part of any European State, the two parties 
undertake to consult together immediately; in the 
event of either party being the victim of any unpro- 
voked aggression on the part of any European state, 
the two countries will immediately come to each other’s 
assistance. The whole Pact is framed in the light of 
articles 10, 15, and 16 of the League Covenant. The 
Pact is intended to form part of a wider settlement. 


HITLER’s ATTITUDE 

Germany’s attitude has been defined by Hitler’s 
speech of May 21. This is a speech which will repay 
careful scrutiny. Hitler’s argument was something as 
follows: The real responsibility for the breach of the 
Versailles Treaty rests on the other powers, who have 
increased their arms instead of disarming. Germany 
has only broken away from the discriminating articles 
of the Treaty ; the rest she will honour, as well as all 
the other obligations which she has undertaken. She 
could not return to the League except as a free and 
equal partner. Germany is prepared in principle to 
conclude pacts of non-aggression with her neighbours, 
and is willing to supplement Locarno with an air 
agreement. Germany’s defence demands are precise 
and unqualified; she only desires parity in the air 
with her neighbours, so that it is fo. her neighbours to 
decide what this maximum figure should be; she only 
demands 35% as the strength of her Navy in 
comparison with the British. She is anxious for any- 
thing which could lead to a practical limitation of 
arms; in particular agreement to abolish certain 
methods of warfare (e.g. the bombing of civilians) and 
certain weapons particularly suited for aggression 
(e.g. the heaviest artillery and the heaviest tanks) would 
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make a useful start. Hitler referred to Austria— 
Austria was entitled to determine her own future, and 
Germany would not interfere in the internal affairs of 
Austria provided other powers did not do so. Germany 
was willing to conclude pacts of non-aggression, but 
not necessarily to give active support in case of war. 
(Hitler had a long tirade against Russia.) The only 
exception to the non-aggression pacts which Germany 
was prepared to make was with Lithuania, on account 
of her treatment of the inhabitants of Memel. 

This speech certainly appears a working basis— 
provided it is recognized that the method of approach 
to Germany is not to prepare faits accomplis and then 
to invite Germany’s adherence in a take it or leave it 
manner. Britain’s response so far has been politeness 
(Mr Baldwin) and an air armaments race (Lord 
Londonderry) ; the French press has registered dis- 
approval of Hitler and all his works ; the Italians are 
now perhaps more sympathetic, because of reactions 
in Abyssinia; Germans and Russians are spitting at 
each other like cats—though Litvinov at least ought 
to be more sophisticated. The chances of a European 
War are fortunately nil (that is, as far as Germany is 
concerned; what the Italian embroilment with 
Abyssinia may lead to is another matter). The real 
problem is—are armaments to be stabilized at a high 
level or a low one? And the evidence so far available 
suggests that Britain’s National Government and 
Britain’s armaments manufacturers see eye to eye in 
this matter. The attack on the Peace Ballot, the 
White Paper, the opposition to proposals to abolish 
air bombing, the attempt to whittle down any suggestions 
for the international inspection of armaments, the 
limitations on the armaments inquiry, the increase of 
armaments in place of social services in the last budget, 
Lord Londonderry desperately announcing his air 
expansion programme in the House of Lords while 
Mr Baldwin cooed interest in Hitler’s Thirteen Points 
in the House of Commons—what evidence is there here 
of the British Government’s desire to press on with 
disarmament ? A. T. K. GRANT 
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WORK OF THE NEW FABIAN 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


RESEARCH WORK IN PROGRESS 


Further assistance in research over a wide range of 
subjects will be very welcome. Anyone willing to offer 
such assistance is asked to communicate with the 
General Secretary, 17 John Street, London, W.C.1. 

Work has been put in hand during the last three 
months on the following subjects : 


I Economic SECTION 
Socialization of the Milling Industry 


II PouiticaL SECTION 
The preparation of a book on PUBLIC CONCERNS 
(a) Port of London Authority 
(b) Forestry Commission 
(c) B.B.C. 
(d) Central Electricity Board 
(e) London Passenger Transport Board 
(f) Marketing Boards 
(g) Post Office 
(h) Coal Reorganization Commission 


IV SocrtAL SERVICES SECTION 
Agricultural Education 


COMPLETED MEMORANDA 

The following have been added to the list of completed 
memoranda published in earlier numbers of finished 
studies which are available for reference in the office: 


I Economic SECTION 
A Socialist Budget 


II PotriticAL SECTION 
Draft Bill for the Prohibition of Political 
Uniforms 


III INTERNATIONAL SECTION 
The British West Indies 


CONFERENCE 

A weekend conference will be held at the Wellington 
Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on 29-30 June, 1935, on 
SOcIALIST PLANNING. 


The following programme has been arranged 


1 EssENTIALS OF PLANNING—G. D. H. Cole. 
Discussion to be opened by M. I. Michaels. 


2 THE MACHINERY OF A NATIONAL PLAN— 
Ernest Davies. Discussion to be opened by 
G. R. Mitchison. 


3 PLANNED INDUSTRY (PRODUCERS’ AND CoNn- 
SUMERS’ CONTROL)—A. Creech Jones. Dis- 
cussion to be opened by F. W. Dalley. 


4 SumMMARY—D. N. Pritt, K.C. Discussion to be 
opened by Thomas Sharp. 


A report of the conference will be prepared and will 
be available to members and others who care to write to 
the office for a copy. 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


Attlee, C. R 
Henderson, A 
Lansbury, G 


Wilmot, J 


Strachey, John 


Dalton, Hugh 


Benjamin, L. A 


A Group at the Royal 


Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs 


Johnston, Thomas 


McGregor, A. G 


Friend, G. E 


THE WILL AND THE Way To SOCIALISM. 

Lapour’s WAY TO PEACE. 

Lasour’s WAY WITH THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

LasBour’s Way To ContTROL BANKING. 
(Labour Shows the Way Series, 
Methuen. 2/6.) A propagandist series 
expounding official Labour Party policy. 
Mr Attlee relies on the general under- 
consumptionist argument for Socialism. 
Mr Wilmot’s book is able and amusing ; 
Mr Henderson’s effective and con- 
vincing; and Mr Lansbury’s very 
fervently argued. 

Tue NatTuRE OF CAPITALIST CRISIS 
(Gollancz 10/6). An extreme Marxist 
analysis of the trade cycle, which 
professes to prove everyone except 
Communists wrong. Well-argued and 
fairly well-informed. 

PRACTICAL SOCIALISM FOR’ BRITAIN 
(Routledge 10/6). A very comprehen- 
sive and forceful exposition of the 
policy which a realistic Labour Govern- 
ment might immediately put into 
effect in this country. 


THE PosITION OF THE MIDDLE-CLass 
WoRKER IN THE TRANSITION TO 
Soctatism (Labour Party 2d). This is 
the kind of pamphlet which should be 
good propaganda. 

THE Future oF Monetary Poticy: A 
Report on International Monetary 
Problems (Oxford University Press 
10/6). A combined report issued as 
a result of discussions between 
economists, bankers, etc., of various 
different schools, covering the whole 
monetary problem, national and inter- 
national. A remarkable degree of 
harmony is achieved. 


THE FINANCIERS AND THE NATION: 
with a preface by Sidney Webb 
(Methuen 5/-). Largely an account, 
well-documented and entertaining, of 
famous financial swindlers of the Hatry 
and Kreuger order. 


THE CorrecT EcoNoMy FOR THE 
MacuInE AGE: with a foreword by 
A. Hobson (Pitman 7/6). Mr. 
McGregor offers the world a solution 
and remedy for its monetary troubles. 
His amalysis is, broadly, under- 
consumptionist and Hobsonian; and 
he recommends wage-fixing and wage- 
raising by the state as a method of 
expanding purchasing power. 


MILITARISM AND FASCISM IN JAPAN: 
Introduction by Karl Radek (Lawrence 
pp. 320 8/6). An informative dis- 
cussion from the Marxist point of view 
on how far the present Japanese 
situation conforms to orthodox Marxist 
conceptions of Fascism. 


THE ScHootpoy: A _ study of his 
Nutrition, Physical Development and 
Health (Heffer pp. 128 7/6). A 
detailed study of the diet, health 
and nutrition of students at Christ’s 
Hospital since before the war by 
the Medical Officer. The first study 
of its kind to be carried out over 
such a long period that real com- 
parable analysis becomes possible. 
A very important book. 


White House 
Conference 


RECOMMENDED 


THE ADOLESCENT AND THE FaMILy: A 


Study of Personality Development in 
the Home Environment (Appleton 
pp. 473 12/6). <A very exhaustive 
analysis indeed of the home life, social, 
personal and psychological interests ; 
the make-up and racial origins and 
differences of American children. 


The following should prove suitable as works of reference : 


League of Nations 


Enguiry Into CLEARING AGREEMENTS 
(Allen and Unwin pp. 154 4/-). 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRESENT 
EvoLuTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRo- 
TECTIONISM (Allen and Unwin pp. 49 
1/6) 


CoMMERCIAL Banks, 1929-1934 (Allen 
and Unwin pp. 213 10/-). 


BOOKS—continued 


Jerome, Harry 


International 
Labour Office 


Jolliffe, M. F 


Londres, A 


Clark, B. T 


MECHANIZATION IN INDUSTRY (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research. London: Macmillan 15/-). 


STUDIES AND Reports : Series A, No. 38. 
Studies in Industrial Relations (Third 
Series). (For the International Labour 
Office, P. S. King, 6/-). 


THE UNITED STATES AS A FINANCIAL. 
CENTRE, 1919-1933: With Reference 
to Imports and Exports of Capital 
(University of Wales Press Board. 
London: Milford 6/-). 


TERROR IN THE Bacxkans (Constable 
pp. 244 7/6). 


THE Fatt oF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 
(Allen and Unwin 15/-). 
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DIARY 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
June 1985—August 1985 


France—Cabinet formed by Bouisson. 

Anglo-German naval talks begin. 

France—Bouisson Government defeated. 

Italo-Abyssinian Conciliation Commission holds first meeting. 

France—Cabinet formed by Laval. 

France—Laval Government given special powers to deal with crisis. 

Great Britain—Cabinet reshuffle. 

Japanese present six demands to China concerning Peking. 

Greece—Anti-monarchist victory in election. 

Gran Chaco—Armistice. 

China accepts Japanese demands. 

French note concerning Anglo-German naval understanding received. 

Anglo-German naval agreement signed. 

Abyssinian note to League asks for Commission to inspect borders and inquire into incidents. 
Yugoslavia—Yevitch Ministry resigns. 

Italy—Eden arrives ir Rome for talks with Mussolini after completion of talks with Laval. 


Yugoslavia—Coalition Cabinet formed under Dr Stajadinovitch, but without representation of 
opposition. 


Italo-Abyssinian Conciliation Commission indefinitely suspended. 
Germany—New anti-Jew drive begun. 

France—Economy decrees adopted at Cabinet Council. 
Greece—Cabinet resigns on question of restoration of monarchy. 
Italy—Metallic covering of currency suspended. 
Holland—Weakness of the guilder. 

Yugoslav Concordat signed. 

Holland—Cabinet of Dr Colijn resigns. 

Holland—Dr Colijn forms new Cabinet with only minor changes. 
League Council meets on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 


League Council meeting ends. 


6-9 France—Strike and rioting at Brest because of economy cuts. 


14 


Abyssinia protests to the League that while Italy is massing troops, every country enforces an 
embargo against the supply of arms to Abyssinia. 


14-15 Italo-Abyssinian dispute. Three-power talks open officially in Paris. 
18 Three-power talks break down. 


20 
22 
28 


Italo-Abyssinian Commission of Arbitration resumes meetings. 
Great Britain—Cabinet meeting on Abyssinian crisis. Embargo on export of arms to continue. 
Italy—Cabinet meets at Bolzano. 
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